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A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1932 


NIGHT PIECES 
NOCTIFLORA 


FAVOR most in flowers the shyest ones, 
And, most of these, the nebulae of heaven. 
I count their pale corollas lovelier 
Than trilliums’ even. 


And though a trillium or a twin-flower bends 
In ways that are more winsome to the mind, 
And a blown harebell, rooted in a stone, 
Comes nearer humankind, 


| choose, instead, these flowers I cannot cull; 
I turn a lens on starry evenings 


Toward buds of fire, that break so slow they seem 


Imperishable things. 


[1] 
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I’ve known enough of fragile heads that lift 

With something so like hope above the stem, 
And shrink with something so like fear when frost 
First blackens them; 


I give my thought to hardier asters now. 
When earth’s last autumn dresses her for doom 
And all the fields are lost—still, lavishly 

The skies will bloom. 


When hoary night has laid all flower heads 
Of earth to sleep, that cold unearthly rose, 
The great Orion-cloud, will still as now 
Gravely unclose. 


The spiral whorl beyond Triangulum 

Will none the less because no eyes behold 
Fresh as with globes of dew bright-glittering 
Unwind its gold. 


Ages will rush, and still no petal fall; 

Calm will enfold each vastly burning flower; 
And when a thousand years at length achieve 
The thousandth power, 


Somewhere a wide night-orchis will uncur| 
Out of her involuted, violet core 

One star, will thrust up glowing from the dusk 
One stamen more. 





Maurice Lesemann 


No love or care can force these blossomings; 

Nor can the whitening over of one world 

Retard what’s curled there, crowding on the sheath 
To be uncurled. 


TRANSPORT 


Now that we’ve learned at last to take the dare 


.. 
Offered to men in all times by the birds 


Now that we too are denizens of the air 


a 


We tend to praise our deeds in soaring words. 


Yet we shall toil a good long while, I think, 
To build a transport of such proven worth, 

So little prone to give up hope and sink, 

Or veer uncertainly from south to north, 

As this great ether-going ship of Earth. 

We shall toil long and thoughtfully, I feel, 
Before we launch upon its maiden flight 

One ship so sure to keep an even keel 
Through all degrees of distance, fog and night, 
Through wastes of emptiness and utter blight, 


As this of EF: 


rth. 


True, that from year to year 
Its circling course is very much the same 
(More like a moth’s about a candle-lame 
Than any other I could quickly name). 
True, that beyond our local atmosphere 


i3i 
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The weather’s always calm and starry-clear, 

With no such squalls encountered without warning 
As here deal death between the night and morning. 
Nor are there mountains bulking in the way; 

Or secret pockets lurking in the wind 

Such as have caused our tinier craft dismay, 
Tumbling them wildly with their wings unpinned 
Till they came pelting down out of the day. 


Still, we shall toil for long and toil in vain, 

I think, to perfect any flying thing 

So resolute, so sturdy under strain, 

As this great ship of Earth, that now has gone, 
Bearing its fragile cargo blindly on, 

Through gulfs of silence, interstellar cold, 

In darkness, cold and meteoric rain. 


Heavy and wingless, it would never serve 

To poise and hover with, or dip and swerve. 
Its type would fail in an aérial race. 

But it provides the very shape that’s needed 
For slipping smooth and swift and unimpeded 
Through the impalpable element of space. 


And who shall say against what odds it sails 
Against what force, magnetic or malign, 

Too furtive for our instruments to divine, 

It heaves its ponderous tonnage and prevails? 


[4] 








ROUND TRIP 


No matter if the mind pursues its dreams 

To regions where no stars could ever stray, 
The universe our scientists expound 

Provides no room for such resorts, it seems. 
For space, as such conceive of it today, 
Limpid and innocent as it may appear, 

Has curious curves, and though devoid of bound 
Is finite, like the surface of a sphere. 

Set out from here towards anywhere you say, 
And in due time you’re coming back to here. 
However straight you went, or tried to go, 
You couldn’t simply travel out and stay; 
You’d only reach an end by coming round 
And flying earthward from the other way. 


Having been gone a billion years or so, 
You'd be surprised, no doubt, at what you found. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Maurice Lesemann 


The towers give tongue, the wailing horns grow loud; 


And this odd planet where we wake and are 
Has once again, amid a tumult of cloud, 
Swung safely and serenely round its star. 


[5] 
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Tonight we travelers, if we front the sky, 
Are not aware that any brow is bent 

Above our going, or that any eye 

Regards us gravely from the firmament. 

We look too far; our lenses now reveal 

Too well that cold and glittering wilderness; 
We know its deepest, darkest bays conceal 
No thought for us, even in their last recess. 
Only the night is there: the galaxy 
Wheeling in silence amid eternity. 


II 


A curious fate, to be thus born alone, 

To wake and find ourselves as castaways, 
Marooned mysteriously upon a stone, 

A flying island in the sea of space. 

Circling a star, whose headlong course we follow, 
Breasting the ether, bound we know not where, 
We hurtle through the dark, down that wide hollow 
That yawns between Centaurus and Altair. 

And how and whence we came, we do not know; 
And for what purpose we may only dream. 

But this we can believe: the drops that flow 
And swirl are no more cognate to the stream 
Than we to stone and fire, and all this night 
Down whose abyss we take our nightmare flight. 


Maurice Lesemann 


[6] 





CLOAKLESS 


Oh, I shall drop this winter like a cloak 
On one day hence; 
And you shall see my heart a-tilt with flower folk, 
Crocuses and hyacinths and white arabis, 
Dancing and fluttering in sweet violence. 


Winter is a frozen sorrow; but under ice 
The flowers grow 
And daffodils are pushing now a frilled device 
That will break the bands of ice, and narcissus 
Will blow whitely from a bank of snow. 
Ruth Baldwin Pierson 


CHERRY-BLOOM 


Calling the bluff of winter, 

Petals snow out of skies unburdened by gray, 
(Whose counterpart of water burns a blue flame 
Back of the white flame of a sail). 

Petals carry the winds over lawns, 

Over walks, and over sepia earth. 

Of dawn, of light, mute whiteness 

Shines and falls in fragments, 

Dreams of gnarled trunks and contorted limbs. 


Helen Maring 
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WINDS OF SPRING I 

T 

EASTER I 

I 

Remembering his ancient heritage ! 
Of broken flowers and winter’s way with them, 

The Wind moves with a sound of faint rage ) 

Through leaf and lily stem. \ 


Remembering the voices that are stilled, / 
The heads that shone like jonquils in the sun, I 
The eager hands that long with dust are filled, ' 
We wake and know that the months of cold are done. 


O Eucharist of promise unrevealed, 

Hope yearly slain and hunger never fed! ( 
Out of our hearts by the new sun unsealed, ( 
Now troop the rising dead. 


They reach their pleading hands to the shining crowd, 

And years of sleep blow like a mist around them. 

Pale and humble are they who were happy and proud, 

They are gone in a mist, they are lost before we have found 
them. 

WHITE QUEEN 

The pawns step out two paces at the start. ( 


Nothing to lose and so they risk it all. 
The bishops steer a course diagonal 


[8] 








Having their cloth, perhaps, too near at heart. 
The knights ride forth with true cavalric art, 
Leaping their hurdles, and the castles craw] 
Down their dominions at the master’s call, 
And thus the careful pattern falls apart. 


You have not moved, but I can see you there, 
White Queen, so still beneath your sovereign’s eyes, 
Pallid and innocent with such an air 

As might deceive an enemy less wise. 

I know too well how you can leap to strike 
This way or that, or any way you like! 


ORIGIN 


Once on a summer beach her moment caught her, 
Child of the lake, recumbent and adoring, 

As if the shore had snatched her from the water, 
Liquid she lay—miraculous outpouring, 

Her loins more undulent than waves, her hands 
More languid than the sands. 


She heard above her countless human voices, 
Their strident syllables beginning, ending, 

She thought the stony earth was making noises, 
While she, like water, lay uncomprehending. 
Only the ripples could she understand, 


Insistent on the sand. 


Fessica Nelson North 


Tessica Nelson North 


[9] 
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SEASONAL 


I 


Spring for the man is not in the rivers 

Or the bend of a long wind seaward, 

Not in the faint marsh grass or the way of a heron, 
Not in the shifting of clouds fast on the sea-slopes. 


Spring is a slowness, an unedged coming, 
An acknowledgment ripened, a word 

Deep in the throat finding slow utterance 
With the first earth-flooding of rivers; 

A too-long-awaited nearness 

The same fields, the mists, the familiar 
Flowering of elders, a thing 

Not to be taken with trumpets or looked on 
With any but quiet eyes. 


Only at noon, only under conifers 
Has the man broken forth from his body; 
Then, after the lying at night among snow-dunes, 
Is the fruit to be eaten in waiting, 
Not on the banks of rivers 
(What terrible word is sung now 
Over the sound of the water 
Like the speech of ungirded women!), 
Not with the mouth of the storm and the wind there, 


[ 10 ] 





Not as willow leaves on the streams uncurl; 


Only in heat, slow under conifers, 


Is the thing done, is the season taken, 
Affirmed, the rest nothing. 





Richard Esler 


EARTH IN SPRING 


This is the time of the earth, 
Her day and her hour; 
The air is heavy with clod 


And nascent flower. 


Chrown back the quilted winter, 
Nude to sun and rain; 

Breast of the thirsty world 
Flowing again. 


Seed within the dark furrows, 
Still and dead and deep; 
Faithful, even to dying, 

The promise to keep. 


Chis is the time of the earth, 
The hour of her giving; 
Dust are the powdered dead, 
Green are the living. 
Evangeline C. Cozzens 


[11] 
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THE TURNING YEAR 
SPRING CIRCUS 


Go home! Go home! It is too soon! 

This is not the season. The old baboon 
Turns sadly in his cage, so blue and gray; 
April blows too cold and clear today; 

And, something of a unicorn, 

The rhino moves his graceful horn, 

Sniffing between the gusts of wind for heat. 
Trust not the wisp of green beneath your feet 
Here’s yet a frozen firmament, 

And that mad music surely is not meant 

The wild steam-organ offers to the trees. 

O pale old men, come down from that trapeze! 


EQUINOX 


The petals of the sun are edged 

With purple death and dying rust; 
Let us go walking through this spring 
Before the planet falls to dust. 


Dear children, bring me other blooms 
Too lovely for analysis: 

I have felt the sparrow’s fall, 

The dark disintegrating kiss. 


[12] 








Edwin Morgan 


I built my systems out of rain, 
Feeling nowise limited; 

Slept on the bosom of the moon. 
Alas! my audience is dead! 


The gardens have a dying smell, 
The sea has lost its muscled sweep, 
And no god walks the hills to tell 
Whether to wake or sleep. 
Edwin Morgan 


NORTHLAND SPRING 


So silver-pale this wood, so delicate 
Its naked limbs against the jasper sky, 
Where yet the dawn austere and dedicate 
On doom or on evangel seems to wait— 
So eager-hushed this wood against the sky 
As though up-stretched tiptoe to supplicate! 
The boughs have scarlet tassels hung on high, 
Sharp vivid scarlet like a fluting cry. 
Why must the dawn, reluctant, hesitate? 
Evia Young 


[13 ] 
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ENCOUNTER IN APRIL 


We came together softly, like two deer 

Their horns in velvet still, erect and slight, 
Their fur like silk, their large eyes amber-clear, 
Startled and dazzled in each other’s light. 

We stood quite still together face to face, 
Untrembliag, unaware, remote from love, 
Beguiled there simply by each other’s grace, 
Not moving—oh, we did not want to move. 
We stood quite still, like two deer in a wood, 
Knowing a silence exquisite and wild, 

Chilled into crystal the mercurial blood, 

The heart fierce and transparent as a child. 
We came together softly in great wonder, 

Not dreaming of this lightning-love, this thunder. 


“No spring can be eternal, nor can this,” 

You said last night, and you are wise, my darling. 
The delicate delight of that first kiss 

Will fly out of our hearts with the last starling; 
The sweetness of your mouth upon my mouth 
Is evanescent as clear rain on petal. 

You who are now my tropic and my south 
Will have turned cold before the robins settle 

I know it all by heart—you need not warn me. 
The fiery temper of this joy is cleft; 

The very briefness has too sharply torn me. 


[14] 






















May Sarton 


There is no comfort here. No peace is left. 
Now you are gone I find the scratch is mortal— 
Are there vermilion stains upon your steel? 


For you a leopard-word—no deer, no pheasant, 
No gentle creature shall the mind devise- 

For you a leopard, lithe and arrogant, 

Wild as wild honey, with clear golden eyes: 

A word born in the tropic of the mind, 

A savage lissome word that men have found, 
Men who were beautiful and strong and kind, 
Although less subtly, difficultly bound 

Than I who find it now and call it mine 

And leash it firmly with a binding thong. 

The leopard whose clear eyes are gold as wine, 
The word elusive hunted in a song 

I give it to you now. Take off your glove 
And tame it with bare hands: the word is love. 


May Sarton 
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PAINTED BEAK IN MY HEART 


I have been a wanderer—black cape in the wind, 
black hat over knotted brows, eyes seeking, 

my feet beating against the frozen earth, 

and the days falling like leaves from a dying tree. 


I can remember a surly sea gnawing impatiently 
at a jagged brown cliff and the sea-birds 
screaming restlessly. ‘The clouds rushed down 
the rusty sky and the darkness clawed at me. 


Why did I ride the machines? There was no escape. 
There is no loneliness in the land of machinery. 
lame of steel against the sky, and my face 

like a lake at dusk, words riding the night 


shouting electric, my voice like an albatross 
soaring the placid air and the mocking 
symphonies of stone. O mathematical festerings 
of man’s delirium. Madness is a terrible bird 


driving the painted beak into my heart. 

The dreary machinations of bright notes, 
saxophones at breakfast, trombones 

at lunch, tubas at dinner blowing tawdry shapes 


through the smoke. Beauty is horrible- 
a blurred menace. The scintillating caterpillar 
curls in the yellow nest of the lily and 


[ 16] 








William Closson Emory 


the brilliant blue-bottle hovers over the soft 


breast of the rose. Gaudy geraniums bloom 
in grimy tedium upon the rickety back-stairs 
of tenements. Words slither in the slime 

of small bargains. Fish-eyes rot in the alleys, 


and the end of love lies swathed in bloody 

comics while a ghost of pain begs on the avenues. 

Where now, O wanderer, are your winds over mountains 
and the still songs of your valleys? 


The sharp fierce shrieks of Berlin, Paris, 
London and New York race like howling wolves 
hurdling the angular forests of skyscrapers, 

and a hideous music calls us to the graveyard. 


Each oasis of peace dries, shrivels, rots 

in the sun, and the dust stirs in the rattling 
of the musty pinions of the buzzards. 

Their obscene cries echo in my ears. 


Now I am walking into the wilderness 

no pylons of crimson flame, no swaying pillars 

of turgid smoke, even the pyramids of knowledge 
crack and spall and waste into the air. 

The words of my dream race over the page 

in swift arpeggios. I see the dreary beauty 

of a dawn, a noon, and all the emptiness 

of planets spinning spinning in a cold dimness, 
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nothing nothing but the hollow crumble 

and the dead echoes of footsteps and the stark 
gaunt figure of a woman ragged—bruised, 
red-eyed face like a mask of terror- 


striding through the dusk of machinery, 
wandering the tattered skeletons of sky-dreams, 
dissolving stone by spalling stone beam, 

by dripping beam and her voice 


beating against the lowering clouds, hands 
like talons clutching at her frantic breasts, 
the wind screaming over the plains and 
the shadow of night following slowly. 


Stars spin through the heavens and fade 
like last year’s days, my mind is a waterfall 
of tumbling thoughts. There are words not 
to be spoken not to be remembered. 


Love’s ecstatic flower is but the lonely 
solemn hour of the night-blooming cereus. 
Death is not true for those who live and 
life is a brief cry in the desert. 


O lovely girl made of forgetfulness, 
honey on the mind, dream of the sleep, 
peace of the night, butterfly in the sun, 
bearer of the hills of serenity, 
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tell me, voice like a clarinet 
in the amber dusk of the corridors where worlds 
sapped of their pearly luster roll 


endlessly grim forgotten blackened spheres, 


where the maker of time counts his hours 

and the winds of destiny writhe into birth. 

Roar furnace, grow! dynamo, whine turbine, the words 
stiffen in the air like waxen poppies 


not neon now but blood. What if the steel 

is dusty ash against the sky, and the towers 
tumble and the pinnacles decay? Where is the answer, 
O solitary crowds, O thinkers, in the engines 


shredding the clouds, screech of metal 

on metal piercing the solid rock, racing the sun 
over plain and ocean. Have you not heard 

the voice of the moon a green song over firs? 
There is a day past the mind where the eagle 
wheels over the black mountains and the wanderer 
approaches the sheer cliffs, boom of the surf, 


lash of the w ind, surge of the sea 


standing there breast to the sky 

and the mad dirge of nature, 

the air throbbing and the bird diving 

the air throbbing and the bird diving 

striking painted beak deep in the heart. 
William Closson Emory 
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ONLY HIS BREATH 


The fog is stained with stifled sunset, 
And tragedy goes capering 
Behind slowly lighting windows. 


Last of the gods, he alone lives on 

To see worm-like blossoming quiver on the ground, 
And rancid fire of dead leaves. 

Only he has not stinted us his loneliness, 

And tends a machine 

And rides home in the subway. 


He shuns rituals of faith, 
But the tabloids have left also for him 
A sanctuary. 

What typist does not desire his company, 
That the swift flight of his fingers 

Should elevate her above the tenements, 
Over Chrysler and Woolworth! 


One-legged, one-armed, two-legged, two-armed beggars 
Pass through every train. ( 
The lips of tragedy are drawn tight fi 
The toes blink from their worn-out shoes. F 


He shakes the rain from his coat, 
He stamps the degenerate snow. 
Softly his fingers drum on our door 
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Adam Lapin 


And he proceeds onward. 
But his breath has entered our key-hole. 


Only we, not having known him, have known his breath; 
Only we, not having seen him, 

Could tell his face 

In the subway. 


Adam Lapin 


SONNET ON A STILL NIGHT 


The brittle streets, with midnight walking flung 
from curb to curb in rime-resounding fall, 

now (pausing) still reverberate the tall 

tension of the mind to friendship strung. 


And over chimes that toll the twelve gone hours 
from where the city lights its sky-hung pall, 

your words, that speed pronouncement, shatter all 
the twinging chill with noise like frozen flowers. 


Oh, take the car, and coming to the city, 
follow the head-waiter’s evening smile; 
glance quickly down the glass-reflecting aisle; 
hang up your coat; then stretch your feet out straightly 
and finger bread where there had been but lately 
the far-heard chime of bells in sullen file. 
¥. V. Cunningham 


[21] 
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SCENES 


BRAUTIGAM 


Brautigam 

is a nice intelligent man— 

he does the systematic zodiacal sum 

of everyone. 

He turns all darkened disillusioned eyes 

to Jesus-white, 

and makes the very peddler of hoofs and loaves 
seem erudite. 

Brautigam 

reveals the pelican’s gluttonous disease, 

and craves for shivering niceties. 

He sits with steely certainties 

above his coiffed and glistening brow, 

concocts his cool apochryphal deceits somehow, 
relieving then his frigid sensualities; 

looks calm, and fatally sincere 

upon the voiceless pleasures of the dead, 

with oriented professorial ease. 

He takes them as he finds them, by the weary feet 
and hushed complacent head, 

and makes them into gentlemen and ladies 
immaculately dressed for heaven, 

or for casual qualifying purgatory, even. 

He says goodbye for those who cannot speak, 
and presents the bill next week. 


[ 22 ] 



















Marsden Hartley 


WINDOW-WASHER AVENUE C 





Before the greenish door she stood, 
wild with insidious motherhood. 
Her eyes and breasts were singularly small, 
the rest of her was monumental 
| “T cannot come on Friday, sir—I’m Jew 
will Sunday do?” 
There was a beast-like strength in what she said; 
the temple in her soul was hallowed 
with an ancient patriarchal pride. 
A palestinian splendor rose 
from all these elemental shows, 
and what the ancient tablets say 
is still a decent destiny. 
[ saw her window Friday night, 
it bloomed with seven-point candle-light. 


Marsden Hartley 
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GROCERY STORE RADIO CONCERT - 


Heifetz—Heifetz; the moaning violin we listened to 
Ave Maria—Heifetz Heifetz— 

the radio purred—like the fat cat 

purring, creeping around the store 

rubbing its sides against my legs. 


cr 


Heifetz is here—move away cat— 

Ave Maria—as the sweep of the notes upward 

too like the unfound expression 

when at the moment of the soul’s presence. Heifetz is 
here—cat 

purring amongst the canned fruit. 


Against the walls—our backs 

like tombs 

present; 4ve Maria-Heifetz; 

the half-hour ceased 4ve— 

Ave—iife— 

violin 

and the fat grocer (soul of a Jew) speaking, 

“We have much of these songs 

on records at home—ach Heifetz” 

and he smiled with complacent nods 

over his canned fruit and oranges in their bins; 

and then his son (someday he will be a lawyer) sneered, 
“I don’t understand the violin” —as if he wanted a story 


(Heifetz) 
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Harry Roskolenkier 


and the soft notes, 4ve—soft muscles. “I don’t under- 
stand the violin”’- 

and he a Jew 

could cry if he had to. 

“We have much of these songs 

on records at home, 

my boys they never listen, they are American” 

(in his pride of culture). 

The canned fruit and milk bottles 

shone in his eyes as he spoke 

like brothers to his pupils. 


And only you could look at me, Mendelssohn melodies, 
when Heifetz, man of big pay-ease, 

fiddling away his life, 

stopped. 

“T don’t understand the violin”’- 


(someday he will be a lawyer) stopped 


Ave. 


Harry Roskolenkier 
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“A”—SECOND MOVEMENT 


The clear music— 
Zoo-z00-kaw-kaw-of-the-sky. 

Not mentioning names, says Kay, 

Poetry is not made of such things. 

Old music, itch according to its wonts, 
Snapped old cat-guts from Johann Sebastian, 
Society, traduction twice over. 


Damn you, Kay, 

What do you, Kay, know about it! 
Wherever always we are 

Crowds the sea in upon us, 

Slivers of slugs from the seaweed, 
Tossed cuttlefish shouldering 

Ball of imperialism, 

Wave-games of its stanchions: nations 
Navies and armaments drilling— 
Churning of old religions, epos, 


Agamemnon carrying off at least two for his comfort 
The women, epopt, caryatid, holding, holding, the world 


cornice, 
“Please now and thank you,” 
(Agamemnon), very much like the sailors, 
Lust and lust ritornelle. 


Tutti! the blue square-inch trouser seats sticking through 


portholes, 
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Louis Zukofsky 


Laughter, laced blue over torus 

Gibes from the low deck: 

Ai-yuh, look at boy Ricky 

(Splash of white pail-wash, scuttling and laughter). 

Grinds the sea of half-hours, 

Each half-hour the clocks strike, 

Half-human, half-equestrian, 

Clitter-clatter of wave-forms, 

Sea-horses up blind alleys, 

Never appeased, desire to break the cross-walls of the 
alleys. 

Cross-walls like locks of canal (never end-walls) 


ek 
lacing, 


rising, re} 

Till of an afternoon 

Launches the moon upon sea-whorl; green, flowering, open- 
ing leaf within leaf 

Floats upon wave-edge; liveforever, 
pearl-clean, giant-size, 

Green leathery leaf within leathery vision 

Hyaline cushions it, sunned, as of sand-gold 


(All imagined) 


Johann Sebastian... old... 
Listen 
Listen, Kay . . . the music is in the flower, 


Leaf around leaf wrapped around the center leaf, 
Profuse but clear the outer leaf breaking on space; 
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Bountiful the flower, there is space to step to the central 
heart, 
Listen—the music is in the flower, 
It is not the sea but hyaline cushions the flower 
(Liveforever, everlasting). 
The leaves never topple from each other 
The strength of each leaf is a buttress flung for the other, 
I have stepped with haired ankle, 
As with fetlock, to the center leaf, 
I have looked into the mild orbs of the flower, 
My eyes have drowned in the mild orbs; , 
Hair falling over ankle, hair falling over forehead. 
What is at my lips, have I kissed the flower, 
It is green yet graciously ferruginous, 
The flower bears the iron-rust lightly, 
The flower is the steel piston at my chest, 
No air stirs, but, hear ... the music steeps in the 
center— 
It is not the sea, but what floats over it 


I walked out upon Easter Sunday 
As who should say, 
This is my face, 
This is my form, 
Faces and forms, I would put you | 
down 
In a style as of leaves growing. 
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A train crossed the country: (cantata). 
A sign behind trees read (blood-red as intertwined Rose of 
the Passion) 
‘“Wrigley’s.” 
Boy and girl with crosses of straw for their nosegays 
Impinged upon field as on ocean. 
Breath fast as in love’s lying close. 
I crouched again, high—O my God, into the flower! 
“Around Thy tomb here sit we weeping” 
Just for the fun of it, “O Saviour blest” 


And the double chorus singing, 
The song out of the voices. 


Louis Zukofsky 
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COMMENT 


VOLUME FORTY 


AS we open, with this number, the fortieth volume of 
Poetry, I am moved to wonder whether there will 
be a Volume XLI. Let us have a confidential talk about 
it—poets, editors, readers—and prepare the way for either 
continuance or suspension. 

Twenty—indeed, twenty-one years ago, I was full of 
ardor for my project, and I met, somewhat to my surprise, 
a responsive ardor among the men and women from whom 
I asked five-year pledges to finance the then unheard-of 
experiment. Big business men, I found, were not afraid of 
experiments; they were ready to accept my plea for “the 
Cinderella of the arts.”” So the magazine began with more 
than $6,000 a year pledged for five years—a subsidy which, 
added to about $3,000 which we ‘ven received for sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, enabled us from the first to 
present a creditable typographical make-up and to pay 
contributors. Others besides the hundred or more guar- 
antors were generous; especially Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
who designed our first red-and-black cover, and our title 
and page set-up which has never been changed; and Henry 
B. Fuller, who proof-read our early numbers and stayed up 
nights to see them through the press. 

The response of the poets was immediate and astonish- 
ing. Like birds seeking refuge out of stormy weather, they 
flew in from far and near to the leafy boughs we offered, 
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until their songs filled the land and sent forth echoes which 
will thrill in the ears of generations still unborn. But all 
that—the poets’ tribute of beauty and honor to the mag- 
azine—is a part of literary history, and it is not our literary 
but our financial history which we are considering now. 

In asking for a five-year subsidy, I had fondly imagined 
that within five years we might be self-supporting if the 
magazine should have justified its existence by presenting 
good poetry. Ten thousand subscribers would pay our 
frugal expenses, and surely that many individuals, clubs, 
public libraries, etc., would give $3 a year for the organ of 
the highest literary art. But alas, this hope proved a 
mirage. We managed to keep going through the War, but 

1917 drew toward its close, we realized that our sub- 
scription list of less than 1,500, its cash value reduced 
heavily by agents’ percentages, could help us very little, 
and that the five-year pledges must be renewed if the 
magazine was to go on. 

Two-thirds of them were renewed very graciously, in 
spite of the greed of War. And with about twenty newer 
names added to the list, we were able to continue the 
magazine. And so, from year to year, the gradual reduc- 
tion of the subsidy has been balanced by a gradual increase 
of subscriptions and sales, until at present these supply 
about two-thirds, and the subsidy about one-third, of our 
annual budget of nearly $12,000. Each summer, as our 
fiscal year drew toward its September close, we have 


embled in our boots for fear of a deficit; but somehow or 
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other, sometimes through direct appeal to special friends, 
the necessary dollars would come in, so that our October- 
first reports would show all bills paid, and an hundred or 
two dollars left over as a nest-egg for the next year. 

But this year the financial strain is more severe. A 
number of Porrry’s most loyal and generous supporters 
have been obliged to withdraw from the guarantor list, and 
subscriptions, especially from poverty-stricken libraries, 
also seem to be falling off a little. The editor, who, 
twenty years ago, was all ardor and confidence, has now 
reached a less stressful stage of life’s swift transit, a day of 
thoughtful reckoning at an age when even the servants of 
the government are permitted, or in some cases com- 
manded, to retire. She has devoted twenty years—and 
very interesting years they have been—to this business of 
exhibiting the wares of poets and otherwise promoting 
their interests; perhaps she has done her share and earned 
her place by the fire, if not to click knitting-needles, an art 
for which she has no talent, at least to meditate upon the 
swiftly changing epoch she has lived in and the wise and 
foolish people who have trailed across her path, and t« 
write her memoirs for the enlightenment of a waiting 
world. 

But when | advance these arguments, cries of protest 
rend the air. “Poetry must not stop—it’s the only thing 
of its kind in the world 


? 


“It’s your duty to keep the 
magazine going—the poets can’t get on without it!”” “It 
would be a crime—it would be a disgrace to our age!” | 
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might burn the paper by quoting certain violent protests 
sent from Italy by Ezra Pound, whose fierceness toward 
the magazine is always tempered with loyalty; or I might 
produce testimony more suave but not less rebellious, from 
Hart Crane, Carl Sandburg, the late Vachel Lindsay, Edna 
Millay and other poets of high distinction. But perhaps it 
may be better to quote this time from the rank and file of 
those who practice the art or love it, some of whose pro- 
tests become almost vows. 

f 
American Writers, who have given a number of prizes 


Mrs. Carl 1. Henrikson, president of the Friends « 


through Porrry, is brave enough to say, “It shall not 
stop!”’ and to make plans for the necessary re-financing 

plans in which she invites codperation from any of our 
readers who may be interested. And a New York poet 


whom we have often printed, writes: 


If th is anything I can do to help, pleas let me know. . . . I think 
the departure of the magazine would be a shocking and tragic loss at a 
time when poetry seems to have been put out in a snowstorm by the 
hard-hearted (anc doubt harassed) editors of the commercial mag 


And Mrs. Edith Mirick, of Washington, one of the editors 
of Carillon, heads a group of poets who are eager to do any 
thing in reason to keep the magazine going. 

Such eager outcries, such interested offers of help, tend 
to drown out my quiet arguments, and remind me that if 
silence descends upon this office next October Poetry will 
be very seriously missed. 


So I am moved to go half-way to meet the protests. | 
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am willing to continue for awhile the editing of the 
magazine if the financing is taken off my hands. From the 
standpoint of the other arts, so heavily subsidized in our 
cities, the poets ask little for a magazine of their own—a 
beggarly four or five thousand a year. A single millionaire 
could give it, if you who are protesting find him; or he, or 
perhaps a group of more moderate fortunes, could invest 
an hundred thousand or more in a permanent endowment. 
We know in this office, and the world should know by this 
time, how difficult it is for the poet to get a hearing, how 
much he needs a place of his own, with a jury of his peers 
to welcome him. That he should have it is vital not only 
to him but to the people whose spirit he serves and leads. 
For “‘poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world”’—and, as I said in an editorial last autumn, it is 
their mighty task to make their age immortal. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


THE CREED OF MEMORY 
Poems: 1928-1931, by Allen Tate. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The twenty-two poems and sequence of ten sonnets in 
this book represent less a new phase of Mr. Tate’s work 
than a conscious attack on problems defined in his first 
collection, Mr. Pope, of 1928. Any concern arising from 
the volume’s immediate reference to its predecessor is 
rendered gratuitous by Mr. Tate’s anticipation of it. By 
making that reference implicit and organic he joins the 
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small group of contemporary poets who have realized, at 
whatever cost of popular approval with its preference for 
familiar repetitions or facile “growths,” the meaning of 
unity. Both in arrangement and in foreword he empha- 
sizes the continuity of a project: “The books of a poet are 
finally one book; this author is writing to that end.” This 
ideal appears in placing Ignis Fatuus, the final poem of the 
earlier volume, as an introduction to this. Two aids 
toward an intelligent approach to the book are thereby 
achieved. Mr. Tate recalls a program of ideas, apparently 
of early formulation, to which he has adhered with excep- 
tional consistency; and he establishes as the aim of that 
program the schematization of experience and historical 
consciousness by a principle of order. 

If the irony of his earlier pieces is insufficient to justify 
the somewhat premature self-reproof of the poem’s open- 
ing phrase, “In the twilight of my audacity,” the serious 
admission of both moral and historical responsibility in the 
last stanza should explain it: 

lo the green tissue of the subterranean 

Worm I have come back, two-handed from 

The chase, and empty. I have pondered it 

Carefully, and asked: What is the riot 

When the pigeon moults his ease 

Or exile utters the creed of memory? 
This succeeds as nearly as any contemporary poem in 
being a poet’s definition of his position. Neither the pre- 
dicament of conscience, nor the task it faces, is novel. 
Both are central to the thought of modern poetry. But in 
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its statement of a mature position, Jgnis Fatuus is de- 
cidedly more specific than the pathos of MacLeish’s L’an 
trentiesme or Aiken’s interminable ruminations in scruple. 
It is in the concretizing intelligence which he has applied 
to poetic intuition that Mr. Tate has met his difficulties; 
but it is certainly the operation of that intelligence 
through poetic logic and form that ranks him among the 
very small number of serious poets who have emerged 
during the past decade. 

His ordeal as poet comes precisely in this articulation of 
detached critical intelligence with lyric sensibility. The 
test is not rendered easier by the regional and hereditary 
loyalties to which he has found himself allied. His first 
ten years of poetic expression were given to solving a 
problem larger than, yet implicit in, his private experience. 
It is fundamentally the problem of identity. Its per- 
plexities have left their mark throughout Mr. Pope, except 
for the seven or eight poems which evade the dangers of a 
tentative critical irresolution by making native probity 
the source of conception and not a discipline externally 
applied. Elsewhere the collision of poetic impulse with 
calculating perception has produced poems of disrupted 
thought like the Horation Epode, Retroduction to American 
History, and the Sonnet on Beauty, which shift irresolutely 
from decision to acute perplexity. This impact is by no 
means novel to philosophical poetry, however much it con- 


tradicts the popular idea of the “normal”’ processes of 


lyric utterance. It is inevitably a complicating—even a 
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paralyzing—experience in the poet’s mind. It frequently 
produces the v/s inertiae which permits the poetic idea to 
crystallize only when it conceals or denies the ordeal en 
tailed in its formulation. 

The problem of Mr. Tate’s early verse was the merging 
not merely of a critical with a lyric intelligence, but of 
private intuition in a deflated and sceptical age with 
idealism inherited from a rich and heroic past. This 
problem is fundamentally different in realization from 
Eliot’s. On a plane of sometimes simpler disparities it 
vexed the life, and threatened the art, of men as different 
as Crashaw, Dryden, Goethe, Emerson, and Rimbaud. 
The direction of poetry in the ages occupied by these men, 
as in that of Mr. Tate, was from conviction and its 
appropriate eloquence, to rational apprehension and its 
proper detachment. Their individual direction as poets, 
however, like Mr. Tate’s, was almost exactly opposite: 
from the agony (or worse, the indifference) of disillusion 
ment toward the reinvestiture, on rational bases, of in- 
herited forms and ideais. These poets are ‘major’ in the 
sense that they resisted the stress of negation and de 
cadence in their times. For the same reason Mr. Tate is 


working toward a permanent claim to the adjective. The 


fact that he survived the years in which he was almost 
forcibly dislocated from his orbit of personal identity by 


the rigor of self-consciousness is alone an augury that the 


poems in this book will ultimately bring him to the mature 
and unmistaken serenity which is not a product of 
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emotional (“lyric”) hypnosis or automatic writing, but of 
issues resolved by a controlling intelligence. 

It will not be violating the excellences of the present 
poems to surmise that Mr. Tate’s greatest task at present 
is to realize fully the style whereby the emerging and pr: 
gressive tenets of his certitude will be conveyed. In a 
recent essay on Johnson he has argued for the “‘settled” 
mind as a basis of taste and style. Discussion on this 
point could be extensive. I hope merely that Mr. Tate 
will not permit the corporate verbal usage and dignity of a 
tradition to reduce or vitiate the tone of those earlier poems 
which embody a less reflective, but more actively creative, 
energy. He has successfully achieved character in his 
style. It must be maintained, but not at the cost of an 
initial curiosity and imaginative vigor. Two or three of 
his contemporaries have won it only through the abject 
sacrifice of vitality in poetic vision and tone. Mother and 
Son, The Traveler, the Sonnets of the Blood, and especially 
the profoundly beautiful Emd/ems are sufficiently reassu 
ing on this score. (One may accept Causerie and Lasi 
Days of Alice as tenuous survivals of early exercise in the 
theoretic, perhaps immaterial to the present volume and 
better omitted from it.) 

The revision of the Ode to the Confederate Dead presents 
a more complex matter. Undoubtedly strengthened in its 
formal conception, this superb poem has, it seems to me, 
lost some of its personal vigor in what may be described as 
a conventionalizing of images and specific words. (I par- 
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ticularly regret the loss of “barter” for “‘yield” in the 

second line; of “Against the sinkage of death’; and the 
| blunting of several terminal verses.) Recalling his remarks 
on Eliot in 1926, I gather that Mr. Tate holds no brief for 
‘‘a static society,” or for the submission of personal mean- 
ing and symbols to its standards. His “‘settled”’ mind must 
be accepted, therefore, not as the hereditary regional con- 
sciousness of the South, with its ordained forms, but as the 
certitude of private definitions. Mr. Tate is so clearly an 
example of the sustained and uncoerced intelligence that 
transcends (or, indeed, justifies) a regional loyalty that a 
historical responsibility should at no cost be allowed to 
impair his creative independence. But the direction of his 
work, and particularly the richly achieved poems of this 
second book, render advice impudent and hope irrelevant. 
One is left with a sense of acute indebtedness to a poet who 
dignifies so significantly the contemporary annals of his 


art. a i ea 
fHE DAY BEFORE THE DAYBREAK 


The Coming Forth By Day of Osiris fones, and Preludes 
For Memnon, by Conrad Aiken. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The first of these poems is a catalogue of the life of Peter 

Jones, here called Osiris for the adequate reason that 

Osiris is the name every dead man takes as he comes to 

judgment. Jones is to be judged, weighed, not for his sins 

nor against this and that, but for what he was. The act 
of judgment is essentially an act of knowledge. All that 
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appears on the other scale is the feather of truth, and to 
achieve a balance all that is necessary is to put down the 
whole story. The poem, then, is a document, interred with 
the body, which catalogues characteristic episodes and 
emotions in the life of Jones. There is an assumption, 
and an effect, of completeness. The chosen detail—the 
smell of oakum, the discovery of Shakespeare, the medical 
report—implies and gives instinctive construction to a 
component of the whole experience; and the chosen stage- 
direction, the chosen voices, give the flair and timbre of 
all settings and voices. Or—if the reader resist—they seem 
gratuitous and skimpy. If the reader does resist the poem 
falls apart, becomes nothing but so many images and 
notes for images, without connection, continuity (very 
different things), or point. The poet does nothing to pre 
vent the possibility of pointlessness; it is part ofhis scheme. 
The poem can be read both ways—as the revelation of sub 
stance, or its disintegration into natural chaos; perhaps 
both ways at once, and perhaps shoukd so be read. 

The second poem, Preludes for Memnon, is a private, 
more eloquent rendering of the burden of memory and 
feeling. The theme, the necessity, of the poem is the same, 
to put down, to fix in the external form of words, the 
fragments of consciousness, as many of them as possible, 
so that the life which the consciousness reflects may be 
known and judged. Memnon, it should be remembered, 
“sang the day before the daybreak came,” announced the 
day which Osiris first achieved. There is, then, a sug- 
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restion in both poems of transfiguration to come. Mari- 
anne Moore called her fascinating review of these books 
in The Hound & Horn, January, 1932) If a Man Die, 

a phrase of which the completion is, ‘‘shall he live 
again?’’ The implications are imaginative rather than 
theological; and so will be the transfiguration—imagina- 
tive: a possibility to carry in the mind, an alternative 
hunger to that for annihilation. And that is what Mr. 
Aiken does; as he would balance life against the knowledge 
of it, so he would balance the notions of it. 

More interesting is the predicament of the consciousness 
that knows. Consciousness seems always to stop short of 
its object, and is defined by its limitations. There is a gap, 
a chasm, all round it, which is the gap between what we 


know and our knowing. As our knowing shifts, grows, 
diminishes—as we know more or differently or know that 
we know less we proceed through disillusion. Knowledge 
is the terrible key to that ignorance in which, if we turn the 
key, we shall lock ourselves; and there is no unlocking. 


Yet a mind may not use its ignorance; ignorance is a con- 


dition to be achieved, like grace, and is not a w eapon; the 
weapon is knowledge, a sharpening, a definition, of the 
fragments of consciousness. The pursuit is full of victory 
and assertion; the most formidable sensations are van- 
quished. The end is denial and annihilation; the abyss 
surveyed by consciousness widens, consciousness topples 
and is engulfed. In our ends are our beginnings. Between 


times we are conscious of more or less. 
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Mr. Aiken’s mind is deeply concerned with the terms of 
this predicament, and all his Pre/udes are analogues, exam 
ples, answers, of the thematic questions: What do I know? 
how much more may I know?—of myself, of you whom | 
love, of this which I see, of this which I do not see. He 
does not ask why? or to what purpose? or by what 
method? He limits himself, as a poet should, to the quali- 
tative, devouring What. He wants only a language for 
his sensations and his feelings, so that he may the better 
know them. His poetry is not animated by an idea, it is 
obsessed by the need o1 feeling. It is not directed by 
faith, it is qualified by assent to what he feels. It does not 
run, confronted by life, to the statuary fastness of logic, it 
resorts to the constant piety of meditation. It is not rigid 
and right, but amorphous and honest. It is consciousness 
—a particular agony of knowledge and ignorance—ex 
panding itself. 

These are phrases, antitheses, where the negatives must 
be considered present, and instrumental, before the posi 
tives are understood. The poetry, as it characterizes 
itself, takes stock of both. Hence it has the inconclusive 
ness of a perfect balance, the indecision of a bewilderment 
perfectly resolved. 

We have again and again, the mind fastening itself upon 
the farthest star or the nearest fly, the tick of time or the 
heart-beat, the stone colossus and what the kidneys think, 
the moment of knowledge and the climax of ignorance, the 
dream of order and the sight of chaos. The piety of 
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knowledge is transformed into the more terrifying piety 
of ignorance: 


Dead hand, you touched the heart of time, you knew 
Whispers of silence, the mute path of God; 

Hot chaos knew, with its rank arteries, 

And anguish, with its blood. You heard the ticking 
Of bruiséd minutes from the wall of night, 

Suspiration of stars, the bitter cry 

Of atoms grooved in orbit. You were living: 

Sunlight had packed your heart. Living, were dead: 
Darkness had packed your thought. You knew desire: 


Love had gilded the moonlight on your eyes. 





And now—all gone, all gone; except this figure— 


This porcelain girl—whose head is bowed, whose hands 
Await a service, and whose heart is meek. . . 
j 


If there are gods inhabiting in chaos; 
If there is justice, or a tithe of justice; 
See that the mind that dreamed this thing be safe. 

[he method is discursive, inclusive; like a number, every 
word is the beginning, or might be, of an infinite series; and 
like a number also, every word (or group of words) is an 
enormous condensation, it is the symbol or class of all the 
classes like it, and involves them. Again, the method is 
figurative, metaphorical, traditionally “poetic.” Mr. 
Aiken can use the large words of the poetasters—and their 
minor decorations—the Absolute, Time, Crocuses, Igdra- 
sil, Aldebaran, etc., and by combining them with earnest 
feelings of his own, make them come alive. (Preludes V1 
and XXJV are examples of tenuous poetic language some- 
how made concrete.) Again he can put observation into 
a verb: “the ants that raid the pear.” 
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Both books are essentially meditations; the one in 
rough schematic, dramatic form, the other in finished 
formless eloquence. The Preludes, so to speak, supplement 
and criticise Osiris Jones, and might have been written by 
Jones himself, had he been compelled to argue his salva- 
tion. The one is statement of fact; the other the cry 
beyond the fact. 

I saw the morning 
Promise his daily bread, heard the Lord’s Prayer 
Whispered by sea-grass for the Lord himself: 
That thought be thought no more, that heart be heart 
Henceforward, timeless; and I was deceived, 
Wishing to be deceived; and was wise in this: 
And touched a rock, and became rock forever. 
R. P. Blackmw 
FROM HAUNTS OF PROSERPINI 
Green River: A Poem for Rafinesque, by James Whaler. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

To write adequate biography is one task, but to convey 
that record convincingly in terms of heroic couplets is a far 
more delicate achievement. It involves a closer identifica 
tion of the author with the intimate aspirations of his 
subject—an even finer apprehension of his very pulse and 
successive subconscious motivations than most matter-of 

fact accounts take into consideration. James Whaler, 
inspired by the noble vision and tragic frustrations of the 
Sicilian-American naturalist, Constantine Rafinesque, has 
taken a life that is all but forgotten, and so illumined it 
with the intrinsic light of its own Shelleyan pantheism and 
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purity of motive that this long dramatic monologue, in 
which the aging botanist pours out his recollections, pene- 
trates and transcends the bare recorded facts of his career. 
And if this results in a characterization imposing enough 
to take cn some of the outlines of a myth, it is all to Mr. 
Whaler’s credit as a poet. In so doing he has been but the 
more faithful to his subject, whose scientific obsessions 
were the active manifestations of a poetic imagination. 

\ beautiful and adulterous wife robbed Rafinesque of 
his native Sicily and all further hope of earthly love. His 
courtship of this daughter of a Greek innkeeper, his sub- 
sequent struggle between the claims of science and matri 
mony, and his desperate and lonely departure for the 
unpoisoned wildernesses of the New World form the theme 
of the first half of Green River. But still more disastrous 
was the storm which foundered his ship in Long Island 
Sound, swallowing within call of shore his fifty boxes of 
scientific equipment, his books, manuscripts and funds, the 
results of years of devoted labor. Later on, while working 
in a Philadelphia counting-house, he was to hear how his 
wife—whom he constantly envisages as “Proserpine” 
was squandering what remained of his once ample fortune 
in frolic with an island lover. But the final blow came 
with the death of John Clifford, his friend and benefactor, 
for whose sake he had gone west into Kentucky. 

It is easy to conceive how this series of calamities could 
confuse the vision of the staunchest spirit. Rafinesque 


died, a half-insane pauper in a garret on lower Race 
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Street, Philadelphia, in 1840. During his twenty-five 
years in America, however, he had bees a lecturer—re- 
ceived and remembered with honor—at Transylvania 
University; had crossed the Alleghanies five times on foot 
rather than by horse, in order to neglect no possible dis- 
coveries of uncharted forms of natural life; and had con- 
sistently held the respect, if not always the unbiased 
understanding, of Audubon and other more fortunate 
representative scientists of his period. The cave region 
along the Green River in Kentucky still has mementoes of 
his wanderings; and it is in his monologue relating his 
presumable discovery of what is actually named Rafin- 
esque’s Cave that his high moral conscience and lyric 
phantasy unite in a scene (Section IT) which forms the 
poem’s dramatic apex. There, amidst “Babylons of 
stalactite”— 

Where pearl-boughs blossoming in bursts of stars 

Show me a jeweled heaven of dead czars, 

And moon-tailed orioles roost wing to wing 

With mocking-birds that only dream they sing 
as this nacreous Plutonian palace unfolds before him, his 
ecstasy conceives an idealistic prehistoric race of river-men 
about him, stone-frozen, “paired lovers all, in a dominion 
where beauty is omnipotent with death.” Before him also 
looms the mummy-phantasy of his wife, his ‘‘ Proserpine” 
of bitter memory, whose beautiful image he there commits 
to flames, burning her imprint forever from his heart. 

The curtain falls on Rafinesque before the tragic breakup 

of his faculties, but already in his Race Street garret over- 
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looking the shipping on the Delaware. Ina stoic refrain he 
is left in contemplation of the world about him: 

With masts and mariners before 

Your window, street-cries in your ears, 

There lay your bed, there nail your desk, 

There leaven all you know with tears. 

Green River contains few of those psychological nuances 
and moral casuistries abounding in the narrative verse of 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Aiken, and others. Though it often 
features nature, society and the individual at odds, they 
are like the more elemental odds that have occupied such 
themes as Masefield’s. Green River is often melodramatic 
with expletives, rhapsodic flights of fancy and bitter in- 
vocations. Perhaps any extended monologue must be so 
rhetorically energized in order to sustain the burden of so 
long a narrative. But here one occasionally feels a strain 
in the otherwise vigorous and tough texture of the verse, 
so felicitously inlaid with a thousand names from field and 
stream. Rafinesque speaks in this multitudinous world of 
flowers, birds and fish as intensely as an astronomer 
breathes among the stars. Mr. Whaler’s fresh evocation 
of this natural background (so prettified and sterile in 
most hands) is almost as fine an achievement as his 
resurrection of a forgotten hero. Hart Crane 

A GEORGIAN LAUREATE 
The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie. Oxford Univ. Press. 

By this volume the complete poetical works of Lascelles 

Abercrombie are added to the list of Oxford Poets. With 
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its disarming modesty the preface, wherein Mr. Aber- 
crombie indicates that he is not insensitive to the honor 
done him, renders the reviewer’s obligation more difficult, 
or at least, more embarrassing. Aside from the question of 
intrinsic achievement, this collection possesses an in 
cidental historical interest: despite that the materials were 
published over a period of more than the past twenty 
years, they represent with scarcely wavering fidelity the 
Georgian taste, a taste founded on the decay of Victorian 
ideal and poetic convention. From first to last, the 
quality of that unadventurous poetry known as Georgian 
varies little, and Mr. Abercrombie’s recent work remains 
true to the ideals which governed the first fruits of his 
talent. 

The lyrics, by which the author is more popularly 
known, are conventional in subject, flaccid and eminently 
respectable in versification, and sometimes, as in /ndigna 
tion, stilted and pretentious. In diction there is some 
effort to realize the basic vigor of the language, but what 
appears in Hardy, for instance, as part and parcel of the 
poetic performance is frequently in this case but precious 
anachronism. There is a scrupulous and disciplined sense 
of form, but what with Bridges is an effective classical bias 
is here a meaningless exercise of ingenuity in structure. In 
other words, this poetry is the result of a wide acquaint 
ance with literature unsustained by a definite individual 
talent; the poet is equally deficient in imagination and 
esthetic resource. 
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The work gives an impression that the original concep- 
tion of a poem, however clear and important to the poet, 
is only related by some mechanical logic to the poetry as it 
appears on the page; the words garb, rather than embody, 
the conception. The poem itself is not an experience for 
the reader, but a report of the poet’s experience which the 
reader must take on faith. It is an exercise of the prose, 
denotative faculty. As is usual in such cases, the aware- 
ness of this deficiency provokes redundant and over- 
elaborate effort to communicate the experience. 

These remarks concerning the lyrics, if just in that con- 
nection, apply with equal justice to the longer pieces, on 
which, it appears, Mr. Abercrombie wishes his reputation 
to rest. These piec es are divided into two groups: 
Dramatic Poems and Poetic Dramas. The two forms pro 
ceed from different motives, one destined for the closet, the 
other for the stage. In his preface the author says: 

I would maintain that, equally on the stage as in print, the chiel 
function of the dialogue is to be, not imitative, but expressive; and 
language finds its most expressive use in poetry, for which the natural 
rhythm is metrical. 

I think that most poets and critics would see fit to concur 
with this declaration as far as the word poetry—for cer 
tainly a major defect of modern drama is the slight poetic 
sense. But & for one, would not go with him farther—to 
the extent, that is, of demanding verse as a form; salvation 
scarcely seems to lie that way. In any case, theorizing is 


useless until there is a modern verse drama which can com- 
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pete with the more imitative form which holds the stage. 
It is beside the point that one may prefer Hamlet to Hedda 
Gabler or Saint Foan, for all things will be contemporary on 
the Last Day. 

Mr. Abercrombie does not raise one’s hope for a verse 
drama. In fact, in the plays themselves his work appears 
at its worst. In his other pieces the verse is rhetorical, 
decorative, and fluent, though somewhat monotonous. In 
dialogue intended for the stage, however, the style is 
realistically modified with a result that defeats the original 
motive in adopting verse. The verse is not so thewed that 
it can meet the strain of dramatic exigency. Any essential 
rhythm, the basic dramatic quality in all verse, disappears; 
there remains an unrhythmical prose which limps over the 
painful cobbles of five accents to the line. The conception 
of the plays has no poetic quality which would differentiate 
it from ordinary practice. Any discussion of character is 
irrelevant. The plays are simply an ingenious situation 
patterned in verse. 

Most of the dramatic poems, except those such as Haw 
and Eggs which have some realistic intention, are more 
successful than the plays. These poems, especially the 
Idylls, give to various points of view, rather than situa- 
tions as in the plays, a certain dramatic context. Where 
the problem of strict dialogue does not appear, the per- 
formance is one of agreeable mediocrity. The use of the 
dramatic devices, all in all, provides a prop for the limited 
poetic talent. Robert Penn Warrei 
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FOR CHILDREN WITH MINDS 


Skipping Along Alone, by Winifred Welles. Macmillan Co. 
Whatever objections one may have to this book of verse 
for children, its merits properly defend it and give it a 
reason for being. The chief difficulty in reviewing the 
book is its mixed nature, since it cannot be named adult 
literature, yet calls for an acute child to extract from it all 
that is offered. Taking, however, a child with quick eyes, a 
child with a metaphysical need and poised on tiptoe to 
satisfy it, and he will, it seems to us, not only enjoy the 
poems but go back again and again for the surprise of the 
best of them. The pert metaphysical quality found in 
Curious Something is unusual in verse for young children. 
Miss Welles has done another commendable thing in her 
handling of sensory experience, so accurately and so com- 
pletely does she assemble her impressions. Using each 
perception as it might come to our given child, or honestly 
adapting it to her form, she succeeds in presenting the 
very fee] of her subject. This at any rate is true in the 
best of her verse: The Lucky Snail; Listening; I Cannot 
Find the Cold; Curious Something; Starfish; and of the last 
four lines of Questions for a New Moon. Many imperfec- 
tions appear when each poem is judged separately and 
the matter of rhythm and rhyme are gone into from a 
mature standpoint; but children’s verse is for us too un- 
certain a quantity to dare such niceties of judgment. 
Pearl Andelson Sherry 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OUR ENGLISH NUMBER 

Editor of Porrry: Several points emerge from the 
British number: 

I. A good deal of its strength is due to Englishmen living 
outside of England; most of the rest to the Irish and 
Scotch. 

II. There is now no periodical in England which could 
have made out as strong a case for “English poesy.”’ 

111. Though less obvious, it is probable that the number 
represents proportionately more of the strength of English 
poesy than did the Objectivist number of American. 

It might also be well to recognize that England is not, 
and has not been for a long time, the most intellectually 
active European nation. We are not so far behind the 
French now as we were twenty years ago, in fact I doubt if 
they can any longer claim supremacy; but there are un- 
deniable differences, and intercommunication between the 
two countries can do no harm. 

Our supporters of provincialism have had twenty years 
to observe the conflict between provincialism and fuller 
enlightenment, and I doubt if even the conservative sub- 
scribers and survivors of 1912 would claim that the re- 
actionaries and stand-still-ists have made the more bril- 
liant showing. 

With Porrry’s coming of age, the magazine might rise 
to a French or a continental number. Ezra Pound 
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NEWS NOTES 
Che death of Harriet Converse Moody on February 22nd, announced 

s we go to press, will be felt as a sad affliction by many poets young and 
old. Married to William Vaughn Moody in 1909 and widowed the next 
year, she did not need intercourse with a poet to stimulate her interest in 
the art and those who practiced it. Long before her marriage, and per- 
sistently to the end of her life, her hospitality toward poets and other 

rtists was lavish to a degree rarely met with in these days, and friendly 


yond all expectation. Her large house contained numerous rooms, and 
ny a talented but impecunious youngster lived there for months at a 
ne. Also old friends were her guests, especially when in trouble. 

I shall always remember with gratitude her generous hospitality to 


Rabindranath Tagore, when, at my suggestion, he came to Chicago from 
Urbana, with his student son and lovely daughter-in-law, for a brief visit 
January 1913. He was then unknown except for Poerry’s first 
English printing of some of his Gitanja/i in December, and Mrs. Moody 
could have had no idea whether her three guests from Bengal would fit 
nto the daily scheme of an American household. That she found them 
ble and companionable, and formed a lasting friendship with 

1 poet of the East, was her well-deserved reward. And 
the editors of Porerry shared in it when they gathered many evenings 


nost adaptab 


the distinguishe 


that winter around her hearthfire to hear him chant his songs in their 
Bengali rhythms, and to be stimulated by his wisdom and rich spiritual 
experience. 

Lavish to the last, it was no wonder that Mrs. Moody’s fortune faded 
out two or three years ago. Her fortune, but not her indomitable spirit, 
which led her back 





) the class-room, after thirty years or so in the busi 
built up from nothing and skilfully carried on. No 





ness which she had 





lefeat was registered in her active life of happy and generous adventure, 
the memory of her friendship will enrich many lives. 

The May issue of Poerry will be edited by Mr. Allen Tate as a 
Southern Number. This will be the second southern number in ou: 
history, the April issue of 1922 having been collected and edited by 
DuBose Heyward and Hervey Allen. Mr. Tate will present the work and 
background of a new generation of writers, with discussions of the 
regional consciousness that is manifesting itself in their poems. 
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We offer our hearty congratulations and good wishes to Edwin Mark- wi 
ham, who will be eighty years old on Shakespeare’s birthday. The happy L; 
event will be celebrated with an appropriate program in Carnegie Hall, be 
New York, many poets contributing addresses or poems. The Celebra- in 
tion Committee, which is under the honorary crhaimanship of Gov. W 
Roosevelt of New York and Gov. Cross of Connecticut, may be addressed he 
at 619 West 145th Street. Mrs. John J. Rooney is chairman and Messrs. pl 
Robert Underwood Johnson, John H. Finley, and Henry Van Dyke are sh 
sponsors. The Committee is arranging to have the birthday celebrated m 
in schools throughout the country, feeling that the famous poet, who Ss} 
was for years a teacher, school principal and superintendent, should 
fitly be so honored. ti 

The hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s death is being celebrated this I 
March on two continents. Gerhart Hauptmann is making his first visit of 
to America since 1894 to deliver four lectures commemorating the poet; s( 


and Prof. Edward Kihnemann, probably the greatest living Goethe 
scholar and his country’s special emissary to the United States, will 
lecture at a hundred universities on various aspects of Goethe’s work. 


T. S. Eliot has been elected to fill the visiting professorship of poetry el 
at Harvard University for the year 1932-3. This professorship has pre- b 


viously been held by Gilbert Murray, W. H. Garrod, and I. A. Richards. t 
Mr. Eliot’s visit to America will be his first in many years, and it is | 
expected that his lectures will attract wide attention. 

The first publication of the To Publishers, whose American editor is ( 
Louis Zukofsky, 214 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, with printing offices i 
at Le Beausset (Var), France, is 4 Novelette and Other Prose, by William 


Carlos Williams. Contempo, the revolutionary magazine of Chapel Hill, . 
N. C., has recently inaugurated its pamphlet publications with Dr. ] 
Williams’ poem The Cod Head, excellently printed by the Harvest Press ! 
of San Francisco. The New Review of Paris announces an ambitious pro- t 
gram of publications, including an Odjectivist anthology, edited by Louis ; 


Zukofsky; Green Chaos, a book of poems by Richard Thoma; Georges 

Hugnet’s Enfances; Boris de Schloezer’s monograph on Strawinsky, in , 
Pound’s translation; and a treatise by George Reavey on Russian 
Literature Since the Revolution. The Modern Editions Press of New 
York, under the direction of Eric Naul and Kathleen Tankersley Young, | 
is starting its series of tastefully but inexpensively printed pamphlets | 
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with work by Dudley Fitts, John Kemmerer, Kay Boyle, Raymond 
Larrson, and Albert Halper. The Dragon Press of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
begun publication this winter with a list of booklet-size works that 
includes a variety of prose as well as small collections of poetry by Yvor 
Winters and Miss Young. And the John Day Company, of New York, 
has added to its regular list a pamphlet series of prose essays which 
promises many lively and pertinent titles. All of these brochure projects 
should cheer Ezra Pound, who has been fighting for twenty years to 
make the inexpensive paper-bound book a regular commodity in English- 
speaking countries. 

Transition, which suspended publication in 1930, announces a resump- 
tion of its activities, at half-yearly intervals, through the Servire Press, 
Ltd., of the Hague, Holland. Eugene Jolas will again be editor, and most 
of the old contributors are listed among those from whom new manu- 
scripts will be gathered. The prospectus gives promise of high and 
magnificent aims: “The new Transition will be a laboratory for a modern 
metaphysics; . . . will seek the eternal conception of the personality; 

will attempt to resurrect the mantic spirit in the twentieth century, 
etc., etc.” We also observe that the famous title is now humbled by a 
bold and heavily geometrical initial capital 7; and we lend our hope that 
the magazine will not be embarrassed by this relegation to the prosaic 
levels of standard typographical form. 

James Weldon Johnson has been appointed to the Spence Chair of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. This is the first chair of its kind 
in a Negro university, and was created with Mr. Johnson in mind. 

The University of Guadalajara, Mexico, announces its first Summer 
Session, under the direction of Miss Idella Purnell, formerly the editor of 
Palms. The term will begin on June 2gth and last until August 13th. 
Among poets who have lectured at the Winter Institute of Literature at 
the University of Miami, Florida, are Padraic Colum, Carl Sandburg, 
Zona Gale, and Edward Davison. 

We regret to report that our announcement of a new creative magazine, 
Type, at Duke University, N. C., may have misled some of our readers. 
We are informed by Mr. De Jong that this magazine, far from fulfilling 
the aims of its first announcements, “after changing its title seven times 
before it appeared, finally bloomed forth as a cheap humor magazine, and 
has been suppressed by the faculty.” 
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Although American publishers appear reluctant to adopt Ezra Pound’s 
long-urged inexpensive book-formats (the cause of the dollar book which 
received much publicity two years ago having wholly collapsed), several 
amateur publishers are showing signs of taking up the idea. From 
California comes word (as yet unauthenticated) of a firm which is to 
issue pamphlets on modern literary subjects at a cost below the dollar. 
Miss Kathleen Tankersley Young, of New York, informs us that she will 
presently begin The Modern Editions Press, issuing finely printed 
cheap pamphlets by modern poets and prose writers of distinction. 

A gentleman named Carl Cave interviewed the editor in Washington, 
and gave her an anonymous circular outlining the noble purposes of “ The 
Poet Laureate League of America,” which is credited with an office in the 
New York Times Building. 

Mr. Cave was reticent about his own poems, and he could not give 
definite information as to what poets, or organization of poets, his 
“League” represents; but he had journeyed from New York to the 
capital in order to persuade our senators and representatives, in Congress 
assembled, “‘to create a National Poet Laureate.”” That accomplished, 
he would presumably make the round of our forty-eight minor capitals, 
for the “League” also aims “to create a Poet Laureate for each state.’ 

Mr. Cave was much disappointed that the editor of Porerry should 
prove unsympathetic. His ardor was not dampened by her reminding 
him that the legislative laurels awarded by certain states had scarcely 
made us long for further enactments of the kind. Even that memorable 
act of the Colorado legislature, which adjourned in order to meet Eddie 
Guest witha brass band at the Denver station, did not faze himin the least. 

The “League” has further aims—for example, “‘to build and erect in 
the Natioral Capital a Palace of Poets”; also, ‘“‘a home for poets wher 
they may ‘ve free from the wants of the absolute necessities of life.”’ 


M:. Maurice Lesemann is now sojourning in La Crescenta, near Los 
Angeles, having resigned his job and left Chicago temporarily in order to 
write a novel and a long poem, and complete for publication a book of 
shorter poems which is long past due, but which, he promises, we may 
hope for soon. In 1920 Mr. Lesemann received from Porerry the Young 
Poet’s Prize, and in 1927 the Levinson Prize. While an undergraduate 
he was president of the University of Chicago Poetry Club. 
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Mr. Louis Zukofsky, who has now returned to New York after his year 


recently sailed for foreign parts, also appeared in our Objectivist Number. 


1h, Te Seg 


10WN as a painter than a poet, 
said, when the editor vy him recently in New York, that he was about 


to go to paint in Mexico, having received last year, for that purpose, a 


Miss May Sarton, who was born in Ghent about 1913 of English and 
», and ; the theatre is her 
y only a kind of madness that can’t be helped.” 


Young, of Indianapolis, is but little older than Miss 
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